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Brahma; the idea was to find an animal of a perfect beef type with Brahma stamina and capacity to survive drought in a rigorous habitat. Bob Kleberg, unable to change the character of the country, changed the character of the beef instead.
Fifth and finally, there is what might be called the modern period, the phase of scientific ranching. Colonel Briggs showed me proudly the new types of drought-resisting grass he was planting, while correcting mineral deficiencies in the soil with superphosphate from TVA. Beyond this there may be another phase. Texas "finishes" very little of its cattle; most is sent up to Iowa or Nebraska, as we know, and there fattened before being slaughtered. Texas would like to provide its own feeder lots in the future, if possible, and fatten its own beef within the state.
The natural history of a steer goes something like this. Most ranches have a breeding herd; the ambition is to have a 100 per cent calf crop, with each cow bringing in a calf a year. If a ranch needs mothers, it may buy eighteen-month or two-year-old heifers from a neighbor; the price will be between fifty and seventy-five dollars a head. Every self-respecting ranch has its own bulls, but as a rule the sire is brought in from outside, so as to avoid interbreeding; when the calf is a few months old it is "worked/' i.e. vaccinated against blackleg, castrated, branded, and sometimes dehorned,4 all in one operation. Then the calves go back to their mothers on the range. At weaning time they are taken away again; the ranch as a rule keeps the heifers for breeding, and packs the steers off to sale, when they weigh roughly four to five hundred pounds. Some steers remain in Texas, however, until maturity, which is from two years up; there is no point in keeping a steer older than four years, because after that he won't fatten. What happens to the old cows? They become canned luncheon meat. Old bulls are sold for sausage. I asked what kind of beef Texans themselves liked most Answer: "Fresh-killed mature steers."
What Texas ranchmen thought of the national beef shortage crisis in October, 1946, cannot be written down for fear that the words will burn through the paper. In any lunatic disaster of such proportions, responsibility must be mixed; but certainly the cattlemen themselves, not only in Texas but elsewhere, have to assume a healthy share of it. There was a stupendous plenitude of beef both on the range and in the feeder lots. But the growers held on grimly to their stock, hoping for the better prices that would presumably come with de-control; the feeders simply wouldn't sell, and nobody gained but the black market. What this added up to in short was that the beef industry went on strike, as men like the Klebergs admitted frankly. Rather than sell at
4 If cattle are without horns more can be squeezed together at the trough and in shipment.